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Surely the feminine element in Richardson's character was
a little in excess.
The result of all this is a sort of Dutch painting of extra-
ordinary minuteness. The art reminds us of the patient
labour of a line-engraver, who works for days at making out
one little bit of minute stippling and cross-hatching. The
characters are displayed to us step by step and line by line.
We are gradually forced into familiarity with them by a pro-
cess resembling that by which we learn to know people in
real life. We are treated to few set analyses or summary
descriptions, but by constantly reading their letters and
listening to their talk we gradually form an opinion of the
actors. We see them, too, all round ; instead of, as is usual
in modern novels, regarding them steadily from one point
of view; we know what each person thinks of everyone
else, and what everyone else thinks of him ; they are brought
into a stereoscopic distinctness by combining the different
aspects of their character. Of course, a method of this kind
involves much labour on the part both of writer and reader.
It is evident that Richardson did not think of amusing a
stray half-hour in a railway-carriage or in a club smoking-
room ; he counted upon readers who would apply themselves
seriously to a task, in the hope of improving their morals as
much as of gaining some harmless amusement. This theory
is explicitly set forth in Warburton's preface to ' Clarissa.'
But it must also be said that, considering the cumbrous
nature of the process, the spirit with which it is applied is
wonderful. Richardson's own interest in his actors never
flags. The distinct style of every correspondent is faithfully
preserved with singular vivacity. When we have read a few
letters we are never at a loss to tell, from the style alone
of any short passage, who is the imaginary author. Conse-